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beside it to the importance of a second national assembly. Widely different
interpretations have been given of the actual functions and position of the
tribal assembly up to the time of the Tarentine War; but the viewb which
seem most acceptable state that in order to become laws the decisions of
the tributa in general matters, as well as those of the centuriata, needed the
sanction of the senate, merely as a form, perhaps, and -without any special
proviso attached. The position of the senate appears to have remained un-
changed in so far as that the tribunes were obliged to take counsel with that
body and obtain its consent or- authority before undertaking the passage of
any measures that might require in their carrying out the full executive
machinery of the state. This was the more necessary in that the senate,
under the republic, had gradually assumed entire control of the state's
finances; and neither the consuls nor the dictator himself, with all hit* un-
limited power, could touch any of the public funds without the senate's
express consent.
The tribal assembly, unhampered as it was by the complicated business
routine that marked the proceedings of the centuriate assembly, offered the .
best field for the further development of the Roman state. Here the popu-
lar assemblies under the tribunes took a leading part in legislation, and the
plebeians carried into the camp of the old citizens an active political war
that was as ever directed towards levelling the distinctions that still sepa-
rated them from the aristocratic classes, and gaining for themselves the rights
and privileges that should be theirs under an impartial state rule.
Thus we see that from the close of the great crisis the plebs contin-
ued to gain ground slowly but surely. Aside from the rustic population,
that lived widely scattered in villages or on country estates and were seldom
brought into the current of political agitation unless great interests were at
stake; there was still another class of plebeians who took no part in the gen-
eral strife but bent their energies solely towards securing and making perma-
nent their newly won advantage, and establishing peaceful relations with the
aristocratic families. These designs were greatly aided by the fact that
the leadership in all the upward movements of the plebs fell naturally into the
hands of the richest and most able, politically, among them. It was only at
a later period, when the issue at stake was the winning of a great political
and agricultural victory for the benefit of the entire community, that the
/esser and poorer peasant landholders, whose interests were more deeply
involved than those of any other class, rose in, union and brought to bear on
the higher rank that mighty, irresistible pressure which is in their power to
exert. Under these conditions the political conflict took on the character
of ii "class war," with all the statesmanship, shrewdness, and craft, usual to
such contests.
THE CANULEIAN LAW
The first successful assault made since the great crisis on the position of
the aristocracy in the state was that of the tribune Cams Canuleius, who
in 445 B.C. caused the passage of a rogation which raised the prohibition
against marriages between patricians and plebeians, and declared the full
legality of such contracts. The chief object of this reform was to assure
th* rank and position of the patrician father to the children of plebeian
women, the old law having declared all children of mixed marriages to be-
long to the order of plebs. This victory was particularly important from
a political point of view, since it paved the way for the final coalescence